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10 ways to support Street Spirit this holiday season 


By Street Spirit staff 


THIS newspaper is an invitation. 
First it is an invitation to talk to each 
other. For the vendor, to build rela- 
tionships with potential customers. 
For the reader, to learn a little bit 
about the person selling the pa- 
per. This requires a flesh and blood 
interaction: getting up, wandering 
down the street, making eye contact. 
It is an opportunity to meet someone 
different from you, no matter which 
side of the paper you're on. Then it 
is an invitation to read. To hold a real 
thing in your hands and open it up. 
Maybe you struggle a little—the wind 
blows and it rips; you get ink on your 
hands. Never mind, the stories will be 
the same. Scan through the pages and 
choose the one that looks best. Maybe 
also read the one next door (your eyes 
are over there anyway and, let’s be 
honest, the pages are big and difficult 
to turn). 

Any story you choose will bring 
you into somebody’s life. It doesn’t 
matter if it’s poetry, an essay, or news. 
People are at the core of everthing you 
will find here: The vendor who sold 
you the paper, those we interview, 
those who write and edit each story, 
and those who read. Street Spirit is a 
community exercise from the ground 
up. Here are 10 ways you can support 
our work this holiday season. Starting 
at number 10: 

10. Tell businesses that you love 
Street Spirit. Ask a manager or tell the 
clerk how much you love having a 
vendor in front of the businesses that 
you frequent. It makes a big difference 
for vendors to feel a sense of belong- 
ing in our community. 

9. Become a Street Spirit ambassador 
_and help spread the word. Blast your 
support on social media. Next time 
you buy a paper, ask if you can take a 
photo with the vendor to post online. 
(A picture of your face next to the pa- 
per would be just as good.) Be creative 
and let your social network know 
what Street Spirit is and why people 
should support our project. 

8. Organize your community to buy 
the paper. Hassle your friends to carry 
cash. Buy an additional copy and 


' Street Spirit 


introduce us to at least one friend or 
co-worker this month. Turning your 
peer network on to Street Spirit is one 
of the best ways you can support us. 

7. READ THE PAPER! We work 
really hard on it. Each piece helps illu- 
minate the experience of homelessness 
from the perspective of those most 
impacted. (Newsprint also makes 
good wrapping paper but please read 
at least a few stories first.) 

6. Share your favorite stories on 
social media. We work with a ton of 
very talented writers who put hours 
of work into their stories. Our essays 
and poetry are poignant and insight- 
ful. Our investigative pieces hit hard 
and deserve a wide audience. If you 
read something you hate, write to us 
about it! 

5. Write the mayor and your city 
council person. Tell them homeless 
people are not to blame for home- 
lessness, and that everyone deserves 
a safe place to call home. Tell them 
that you support progressive housing 
policies. Keep your eyes on our pages 
for opportunities to speak up about 
specific issues. 

4. Come visit Youth Spirit Artworks’ 
Shanice Kiel Gallery space at 3324 
Adeline Street in Berkeley. Check out 
one of their upcoming exhibits, or 
buy a piece of artwork made by the 
talented youth participants of YSA’s 
art and jobs training program. Your 
purchase will support the youth artist 
and YSA—which, in turn, will help 
Street Spirit thrive. 

3. Give a one-time donation to Street 
Spirit. $1,450 covers the cost of print- 
ing the paper for one month. $500 
supports our vendor coordinator and 
vendor program. $250 supports one 
month of contributor stipends for 
writers and illustrators. $100 contrib- 
utes to the cost of gear for vendors, 
such as hats and vests to keep warm. 
$50 contributes to the cost of bus pass- 
es for Street Spirit vendors as well as 
YSA youth. Donate online at youthspir- 
itartworks.org/donate or send a check 
in the mail to 1740 Alcatraz Avenue, 
Berkeley CA 94703. oe 

We just printed our first ever merch! 
A donation of $60 will buy you a 
t-shirt in the color of your choosing 
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A donation of $60 will buy you one t-shirt in the color of your choosing and 
our two new Street Spirit stickers. Make your order by emailing 
aboone@youthspiritartworks.org. In your message, please include your mail- 
ing address and the size and color t-shirt you would like to receive. We will 


guide you through the rest. 


and two stickers—great gifts for the 
Street Spirit readers in your life. Please 
find all the information you need 
about how to order merch in the cap- 
tion above. 

2. Sign up to give a recurring dona- 
tion. We are supported by members of 


_ our community with a dollar to spare. 
Sign up to give a recurring donation 


online here. 
1. Stop and talk to your neighbor- 
hood vendor. Introduce yourself, and 


let the vendor know what you like 
and don’t like about the newspaper. 
Stay engaged and help us build com- 
munity. Street Spirit provides a safe 
place for individuals to engage with 
people on the streets in a positive way. 
We deeply appreciate your reader- 
ship and support of our vendors. See 
you on the street! 
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My Christmas carol: roof over my head for the holidays 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Vicky Batcher 


GROWING up in middle-class 
America my family held on to old 
Christmas traditions: The tree, the 
decorations, and the soft glow of the 
lights. The music that just fills your 
heart with love and the magic of the 
season. There would be a glistening 
turkey that was always the center- 
piece with family in every chair. 

One year our neighbors’ house was 
robbed on Christmas Eve. Our child- 
hood friends had no presents left to 
open. My brother and I chose three 
presents each and we took them to 
our neighbors. In some ways, that was 
the best Christmas ever. It felt like it 
meant something more. 

Traditions were important in the 
1970s when I was growing up. In an 
an ever-changing world, they were 


something you could always count on. 


Snow on Christmas Eve was always 
so special. Mom would wake me up 
to watch it fall, like diamonds falling 
from the sky. Mom used to tell us that 
“Santa wouldn’t be to our house until 
after we went to church.” 

The best part was riding home 
with Daddy every Christmas Day 
after church. Hearing his dress shoes 
clacking all the way up the hall to the 
double doors leading to the parking 
lot. I remember always having to gen- 
tly run behind him to keep up. 

When I became an adult, life wasn’t 
so easy. Being a single parent during 
the holidays or any special occasion. 
was extremely difficult. We didn’t 
have a lot. A tree with lights was 
really all we had. It was something. 

I remember feeling guilty because 

oftentimes the presents under the tree 
for my kids was something they need- 
ed, instead of something they wanted. 

Then the unthinkable happened. 
Homelessness. During those years I 
did everything I could simply to get 
a hotel room and maybe some food. 
The guilt ate at me knowing I couldn't 
give the kids a Christmas like I had. 
The holidays became something I 
wanted to hide from. Sitting in a car 
and looking out the window, watch- 
ing the rain drip down the windows, 
was how some holidays were spent. It 
was devastating. 

Today, I live on a fixed income. I’ve 
been fortunate enough to be approved 
for a disability which comes with a 
monthly check I can depend on. It’s 
not easy. My days are oftentimes filled 
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After a period of homelessness, housing has allowed me to give my kids the kind of Christmas I used to have. 


with anxiety, constantly checking my 
banking account. Will have enough 
food? Is there enough for the bills? 
Will there be enough food for Faith, 
my dog? 

This Christmas will be my fourth 
year in affordable housing after being 
homeless for seven long years. During 
this time, I’ve done everything in my 
power to hold onto my housing. I 
sold the street paper in Nashville, The 
Contributor, and have tried to get paid 
writing gigs like this to help supple- 
ment my income. When the pandemic 
hit, I became more involved in advo- 
cacy, hoping my story might possibly 
help others who find themselves 
struggling on the streets. 

I stress, more than I ever have, about 
what I don’t know. I’m making it and 
proud to be paying for rent again and 


have a place to call my own. When 
the kids come over, I always try to 
have a fridge full of food they can rifle 
through. It brings me joy. 

We never really know how much 
time we have left on earth. Being 
homeless taught me that there are no 
guarantees. I still find myself bend- 
ing over to pick up that penny on the 
streets, but then I stop to think that 
someone else probably needs it more. 
Really, the day I learned to appreciate 
what I had was the day my life started 
to change for the better. 

I tell my story to whomever will lis- 
ten. I crawled into affordable housing 
after being broken by the streets. I’ve 
been on my knees and I’m proud that 
today, I can stand up. My home is my 
own. Most importantly, I try to help 
others every chance I get. Every day, 


I do my best to make up for the guilt 
I’ve felt for raising my kids in such 
turbulence. 

This year I’m so happy that we will 
have a tree with a moderate amount 
of Christmas gifts. Some will be gifts 
that the kids need, but others will be 
ones I feel like they will like. It’s a 
Christmas I’d always wanted to give 
them, but never could. I hope it’s not 
our last Christmas, with what’s left of 
my family. Regardless, we will make 
it a festive one. I hope you and your 
family can do the same. 


Vicky Batcher is a writer and housing ad- 
vocate. She also sells The Contributor in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Courtesy of INSP 
North America /| International Network of 
Street Papers. 
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Vendor Coordinator 
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Plan for ‘safe work zones’ 


around workers during 


encampment sweeps; entering 


it could lead to arrest 


Oakland officials say the tool is needed to protect 
workers from harassment, but some say it would 
criminalize unhoused people and supporters. 


By Natalie Orenstein 


OAKLAND officials want to give city 
work crews more power and protec- 
tion when they’re closing and cleaning 
homeless camps. The administration 
is seeking an OK from the City Coun- 
cil to erect barriers around work areas 
at encampments, as well as at parks, 
construction sites, and other public 
places, making it a crime for anyone to 
enter the area if they’re ordered not to. 

City staff say these “safe work 
zones” would prevent employees 
from being harassed or assaulted by 
members of the public. 

But advocates for unhoused people 
say the proposal would criminalize 
homeless residents and prevent others 
from offering support when the city 
closes camps. 

The proposal was scheduled to be 
heard Monday by the City Council’s 
Public Works Committee—which can 
decide whether to send it to the full 
council for a vote—but the meeting 
was canceled because not enough 
councilmembers showed up. (The 
discussion has been rescheduled for 
the December 12 meeting.) 

“Several incidents have occurred 
where staff assigned to and engaged 
in their regular duties have been 
threatened and physically assaulted 
by individuals in and surrounding 


their work areas,” Oakland Public 
Works (OPW) Director Harold Duffey 
wrote in a report to council. 

Duffey’s report describes an inci- 
dent in July when someone reportedly 
spat on a worker attempting to close 
part of the Wood Street encamp- 
ment, and another in August when 
an “advocate” allegedly threatened 
a staffer working at an East Oakland 
camp. Lastly, it mentions an October 
incident when someone allegedly 
threatened two maintenance workers 
with a “sharp object” while they were 
inspecting a sewer. 2 

“They were traumatized by the 
incident and unable to complete the 
necessary inspection,” Duffey wrote. 

The “safe work zones” could be 
marked by caution tape, chalk, spray 
paint, fencing, and other materials, 
or simply by a verbal notice from the 
workers. Anyone who refuses a police 
officer’s order to leave the zone could 
be arrested and charged with a misde- 
meanor. Sy 

“This is about criminalizing un- - 
housed people and their advocates,” 
said Talya Husbands-Hankin, 
co-founder of the advocacy organiza- 
tion Love and Justice in the Streets. “I 
fully support worker safety, but this 
isn’t really about worker safety. [It’s] 
clearly an effort to erode account- 
ability and eliminate witnesses from. . 


Alastair Boone 


The new proposal alarms advocates, who say that witnessing sweeps is cru- 
cial to protecting the rights—and the posessions—of unhoused people. 


sweeps.” . 


Husbands-Hankin regularly ob- 
serves encampment closures and 
offers support to residents—often, she 
noted, at the request of city staff, be- 
cause they know she’s built trust with 
people living at camps who might 
be going through a crisis or hesitant 
to move to a shelter. A couple weeks 
ago, she arrived at a Mosswood Park 
encampment closure in the pouring 
rain, offering ponchos and pizza to the 
people being kicked out. 

“The city’s not providing food, 
not providing water,” said Hus- 
bands-Hankin, who’s concerned the 
safe work zones would prevent her 
from doing so. 

The policy was created by OPW 


along with the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment and the city attorney’s office. 
Duffey’s report notes that the workers 
performing tasks in public are often 
responding to assignments from high- 
er-ups, yet they’re the ones in harm’s 
way if a member of the public acts 
violently. 

Ariana Casanova, an organizer with 
SEIU 1021, which represents about 
1,000 city workers in OPW and other 
departments, said the union wants to 
see the proposal pass. 

“The union supports safe work 
zones for workers and also would like 
to advocate for a vast amount of hous- 
ing options and service needs for the 


Safe work continues on page 12 


I hate smoking cigarettes but I can’t quit 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Jack Bragen 


I am a cigarette addict 
not yet in recovery. 
The need to pay for 
cigarettes is decimating 
my budget. I continue 
under the excuse that 
I can’t function to do 
basic tasks unless I keep 
smoking because of 
how deeply the addic- 
tion is embedded into 
my system. Smoking 
wastes a great deal of 
time. It has caused me 
health problems, and it 
has caused me relation- 
ship problems. Quitting 
would allow me to focus 
more on work--thereby 
improving my future. 

So, you might ask: 
“Why do you smoke?” 
and I can tell you there 
is nO answer. 

No reasonable person 
would smoke. And I 
need to stop this behav- 
ior. No mental gymnas- 
tics, no hocus pocus, 
no carrot sticks. I just 
need to stop. If you are 


reading these words, 

it doesn’t necessarily 
mean that I’ve stopped. 
Yes, I am lamenting. 
How I convert this into 
resolve--I must wait and 
see. I’ve resolved other 
behavior problems in 
my past; I have a good 
track record. 

It matters that the 
readers realize a couple 
of different things: Stop- 
page of smoking does 
not carry a threat of 
deadly backlash in the 
body, and this is unlike 
suddenly stopping alco- 
hol or some hard drugs. 
Secondly, the addictive 
aspect of cigarettes is 
as bad psychologically 
as it gets. Because of 
these two things, it is 
important to gain some 
leverage. 

In my past, I’ve 
stopped behaviors be- 
cause they posed a dire, 
immediate threat to my 
continued well-being. 
Smoking is enticing be- 
cause it can be thought 
of as “just one more 
cigarette,” or “just one 


Fick: 


I must face this demon myself, Bragen writes. 


more pack...” One more 
becomes two more, then 
three more, and you 
continue from there. You 
don’t think in terms of 
how this habit is ruining 
your finances for the 
month, or how, in the 


future, you may not be 
able to breathe. Imagine 
the suffering because of 
not being able to inhale 
and exhale air. Imagine 
surgery to remove part 
of your lung or some 
other area that has be- 


come cancerous. 

I’ve been lucky so far, 
but this will not contin- 
ue indefinitely. I know I 
need to stop, and I know 
this is the most efficient 
way that I can better my 
life circumstances. I am 
not in a socioeconomic 
position that readily al- 
lows me to do whatever 
I want. I’m in a position 
where there isn’t much 
money. 

It is easy to go into 
conspiracy theories. I’m 
not speaking of conspir- 
acy about me. This is 
about the architects of 
society. Cigarettes are 
incredibly hard to quit 
once you start. Their use 
is widespread among 
poor people. The people 
on top don’t want to see 
the poor people better- 
ing ourselves, because 
if we do, we become in 
their eyes, a threat to 
their positions on top. 
Cigarettes are taxed 
massively, yet many 
people keep buying 
them, as I do. They can 
feel like one small way 


to find pleasure and con- 
trol when the circum- 
stances of life offer little 
of either. But smoking 
drains the resources of 
poor people, income 
that could otherwise 

be directed at getting 

a leg up. And that’s all 
I'm going to say about 
conspiracy. 

So long as cigarettes 
continue to be available 
at every gas station and 
every corner market, it 
is a very hard tempta- 
tion to reckon with. I 
wish lawmakers could 
do more. But it comes 
down to the fact that I 
must face this demon 
myself. 


Jack Bragen is author of 
“Revising Behaviors that 
Don’t Work,” “Instruc- 
tions for Dealing with 
Schizophrenia,” and “Jack 
Bragen’s 2021 Fiction 
Collection,” and lives in 
Martinez. 
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Leaked texts reveal racism, anti-homelessness in BPD 


COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


ON November 14 disturbing 
screen shots from a Berkeley Police 
Department (BPD) group chat, which 
included members of the Depart- 
ment’s downtown bike task force, 
were released to the public. Snapshots 
of the conversation reveal a culture 
of racism, profound anti-homeless 
sentiment, systemic overtime abuse, 
and a policy of arrest quotas, which 
are illegal under California law. In the 
leaked images, Derren Kacelek, presi- 
dent of the Police Union, jokes about a 
new viral strain of COVID killing un- 
housed people, mocks people of col- 
or’s use of social welfare systems, and 
encourages his subordinates to meet a 
quota of 100 arrests a month. Despite 
the extreme nature of this alleged 
misconduct, the City Manager Dee 
Williams Ridley’s investigation, con- 
ducted quickly, behind closed doors, 
and without public input, led her to 
find no conclusive evidence against 
Kacelek or Interim Chief Louis. 

Outrage came to a head at a meet- 
ing of the Berkeley City Council the 
next day—where a vote to promote 
Interim Chief of Police Jen Louis was 
postponed. At the same meeting, 
Alameda County Public Defender, 
_ Brendon Woods, voiced his opposition 
to the interim chief’s appointment and 
revealed more evidence of systemic 
misconduct. Juveniles in the state of 
California have the right to speak 
with an attorney over the phone as 
officers verbalize their 5th amendment 
protection against self-incrimination. 
According to Woods, BPD officers rou- 
tinely hung up on attorneys, violating 
the law and the constitutional rights 
of our city’s youngest residents. When 
Woods brought these claims to Louis 
on multiple occasions, he was ignored. 

The revelations, if authentic, are 
damning. They suggest that Jen Louis 
either never knew about the miscon- 
duct and abuse which occurred before 
she became Interim Chief, or that she 
understood and buried the allega- 
tions. Either case is unacceptable. 
While several City Council members 
and the Mayor expressed dismay at 
the violent rhetoric, none spoke to the 
pattern of predatory policing em- 
bedded in BPD. This will come as no 
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Erik Ruin of Just Seeds Artists / Artists ‘Agamst Police Violence 
The recently leaked text messages reveal unsurprising truths and create a 
unique opportunity for Berkeleyans to hold their police force accountable. 


credible threat. Despite this pattern of 
racist behavior, the City Council, City 
Manager and Mayor have done little 
to address misconduct in the city’s 
highest funded department. 

A thorough response to this crisis 
will take time and community input 
to formulate, but our elected officials 
must take preliminary measures to 
treat this information with the gravity 


surprise to all who are aware of the 
history and present state of policing 
in the United States, and Berkeley in 
particular. 

In 2015 the NAACP and ACLU 
brought attention to statistics reveal- 
ing that Black motorists were dispro- 
portionately targeted in traffic stops. 
Last year, police attempted to murder 
Vincent Bryan, a Black man posing no 


it deserves. 

First, the City Council must prevent 
the promotion of Jen Louis to per- 
manent chief. Louis ignored or was 
ignorant of the pervasive culture of 
racism within the BPD and has failed 
to respond effectively to the serious 
violations of juvenile’s civil rights 
within her department. 

Second, Berkeley must empow- 
er the Police Accountability Board 
to conduct a full and independent 
investigation into predatory policing 
within BPD. This body was formed by 
an overwhelming public mandate in 
November of 2020 and was designed 
to provide civilian oversight of the 
city’s most funded department. This is 
the right time for the institution to be 
activated. 

Finally, we demand that the Cease 
Fire Program no longer be supervised 
by BPD. Cease Fire is a gun violence 
prevention program targeted at youth. 
Given the department's contempt for 
the constitutional rights of juveniles, 
they are clearly unqualified to fulfill 
such an important task. 

The recent allegations do not come 
as a huge surprise to many margin- 
alized people living in Berkeley. 

They reflect the culture of racism and 
anti-homelessness that matches the 
experiences of so many Berkeleyans 
who have come to Copwatch for 
support over wrongful arrest, discrim- 
ination, harassment, and much worse 
by the Berkeley police. However, as a 
community, we are now in the unique 
position of having leverage—we must 
use it to stop our local government 
and police department from playing 
pretend, as they have been doing for 
years. We need to know how deep 
this runs. This is just the start. 

Get active. Be aware. Refuse to be 
abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-volunteer 
organization with the goal to reduce 
police violence through direct observa- 
tion and holding police accountable for 
their actions. Formed in 1990, they seek 

to educate the public about their rights, 
police conduct in the Berkeley community 
and issues related to the role of police in 
our society at large. For more information 
visit www.berkeleycopwatch.org 


Poor in public: Socia, my RV neighbor 


FIRST-PERSON 


to their multi-million dollar 


By Martha Cast 


The following is an excerpt 
from Martha Cast’s book, 
Poor in Public: a collection of 
essays about the people she met 
and experiences she had while 
homeless in Berkeley between 
the years of 2014 and 2015. 


I saw Socia’s van in the 
parking lot of the marina 
the day before we met. It’s 
an old Ford from the 90s 
that she’s painted herself 
with a tie-dyed pinwheel 
spray of blues and yellows 
and purples, complete with 
glued beads and a mosaic 
of broken mirror pieces and 


telling you all about what 


magazine cutouts of power- 
ful African American wom- 
en posted on the panels 

and a license plate that says 
“Jesus loves you” where 
her real DMV plates should 
be. The roof rack is full of 
grill parts and lawn chairs 
and the tires are low from 
carrying too much weight. I 
pulled into the marina park- 
ing lot after midnight and 
decided to park next to the 
van and stay there, because 
I thought, whoever owned 
it must be cool. 

Socia is one of the ones 
that ain’t never coming 
back. She won’t tell me how 
old she is but I’m guessing 
about sixty. Before I start 


a crazy homeless nutjob 
she is, it’s only fair to also 
tell you about the precious 
gift she gave me. The gift 
that changed my life and 
allowed me to get com- 
fortable and get a job and — 
formulate a plan to get out 
of this situation. Socia gave 
me a key. The key allows _ 
me to use the berthing 


showers like the sailors do _ 


and gives me access to the 
laundry room, so I can stay 
clean and do my laundry 
without having to drive 

all over town every day. 
These keys are reserved for 
people who pay big bucks 
for live-aboard slips and 
who dock their yachts in 


Berkeley while they’re off 


tech jobs. I didn’t ask how 
she got the key; that would 
be disrespectful. 

The key is stealing, there 
is no getting around that. 
I am stealing showers and 
laundry privileges from the 


City of Berkeley, for all my 


talk about not being a thief. 
This is the one dishonest 
thing I’ve been doing since I 
started living this way. And 
you know what? I don’t _ 
Cate : 

A shower is a basic 
human need, just like food 
and shelter and medicine. 
Any human being will steal 
food if they get hungry 


Socia continues on page 8 
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Tips for talking about housing and homelessness with 
friends, family, and peers this season 


A helpful guide for holiday parties and family gatherings. 


COMMENTARY 
By Israel Bayer 


THE notion that 
unhoused people are 
at fault for their own 
experience and are 
inherently bad people 
is a common thread in 
American life. It crosses 
over political ideologies © 
and is a commonly held 
belief by both liberals 
and conservatives. It’s 
rooted in generations 
worth of (religious and 
neoliberal) stereotypes, 
structural racism, and. 
myths about people ex- 
periencing homelessness 
and poverty. 

“When housed people 
see homeless people in 
their day-to-day lives, 
they can’t ignore the 
problem,” says Erica 
Barnett, a long-time 
journalist in Seattle. 
“Proximity breeds em- 
pathy in some people, 
and hatred in others. 
Sometimes people have 
empathy at first, then 
observe over time that 
the problem continues 
to get worse and throw 
their hands up in the 
air not believing the 
problem can be solved. 
This involves a process 
of dehumanizing other 
people to some extent. 
People stop thinking 
of people experiencing 
homelessness as actual 
human beings.” 

Blaming individuals 
for their own home- 
lessness also deflects 
any sense of collective 
responsibility for actu- 
ally solving the housing 
crisis. Here are some ba- 
sic ways to think about 
reframing the conver- 
sation about homeless- 
ness and housing when 
talking with your peers, 
friends and family. — 

The experience of 
homelessness is not a 
reflection of an individ- 
ual’s choice or character 
—it’s a circumstance 


that happens to groups 
of people when society 
and governments don’t 
provide the necessary 
social safety nets and 
housing to support peo- 
ple. Millions of people 
don’t choose homeless- 
ness over a safe place to 
call home. 

One of the most 
fundamental things we 
can collectively come 
to understand is that 
homelessness is not a 
permanent condition for 
individuals or families, 
but something human 


. . beings experience over a 


period of time. 

The reasons for 
people’s homelessness 
are many. Regardless of 
people’s circumstances, 
housing for our most 
vulnerable citizens is 
a public infrastructure 
needed to support a 
healthy society. We 
don’t think about things 
like our transportation 
systems, bridges, parks, 
police and fire depart- 
ments as charity and/or 
a government hand out. 
Housing is no different. 
Everything we do in life 
starts with having a safe 
place to call home. 


Peter Sussman 


Discussing unhoused people as individuals rather than a collective problem is a good place to start. 


as a weapon against the 
poor, mostly people of 
color. . 
What keeps us from 
having the resources to 
support real housing 
justice? We must contin- 
ue to fight for corporate 


‘Offering compassion without 
judgment is one of the most 


challenging things you'll ever do’ 


The homeless and 
housing crisis today is a 
direct result of the high 
cost of housing, the lack 
of living wage jobs, and 
the lack of affordable 
housing stock for mil- 


lions of individuals and 


families living on a fixed 
income, or no income 
at all. 

It’s also the direct re- 
sult of generations (cen- 
turies) of discrimination 
and structural racism 
that has used housing 


welfare, taxing the rich, 
and prioritizing housing 
in our federal budgets. 
That’s all great, but 
what more can I do to 
support the housing 
justice movement in my 
community? This can 
look like a lot of differ- 
ent things. Maybe it’s 
working to be a vocal 
supporter of a local shel- 
ter or homeless services 
in a smaller community 
that historically has re- 
jected such investments, 
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or being an outspoken 
advocate for affordable 
housing projects in your 
neighborhood and city. 

It could be writing 
your legislators and 
communicating that 
housing for our most 
vulnerable populations 
is a top-tier issue for you 
as a constituent. 

It could mean re- 
searching and financial- 
ly supporting organiza- 
tions working towards 
and engaging in work to 
advance local and hous- 
ing justice agendas. 

Maybe it’s finding 
ways to approach or 
interject and change the 
hearts and minds of the 
people in your social cir- 
cles who may put down 
people experiencing 
homelessness or project 
a false narrative about 
the larger issue. 

It might be introduc- 
ing your kids (or family 
members) to giving 
a donation, or doing 
volunteer work in the 
community, to support 


organizations working 
to provide people with a 
safe place to call home. 

Other ways you might 
think about showing 
your solidarity is by 
spreading the word 
about your local street 
paper (Street Spirit, in 
the East Bay, or Street 
Sheet in San Francisco), 
or housing justice orga- 
nizations, through your 
social media network. 

You can also buy 
someone on the streets 
a cup of coffee and 
recognize that they are a 
human being by simply 
saying hello. I person- 
ally carry around a case 
of water, some hand 
warmers and a box of 
granola bars in the trunk 
of my car to offer people 
I might see struggling 
when I’m out and about. 
This is something any 
one of us can do. 

At the end of the day, 
the best thing we can do 
for folks on the streets 
is to not give up on 
people. We mustn’t ever 


give up on the idea that 
housing is a necessary 
component of society 
for our most vulnerable 
citizens, regardless of 
the political atmosphere 
or circumstance we 
collectively might find 
ourselves in. 

“Offering compassion 
without judgment is one 
of the most challenging 
things you'll ever do,” 
the late and great hous- 
ing organizer Genny 
Nelson once told me. 
“Keeping at it day after 
day, week after week, 
and maintaining that _ 
compassion will be the 
hardest. The only way 
to find the space to carry 
on is to practice non-vi- 
olence and to believe in 
love.” It’s true. 

Regardless of our 
own personal expe- 
rience in life, we all 
have the opportunity 
to work towards choos- 
ing love and empathy 
and compassion and 
non-violence over hate 
and fear and judgement 
and exclusion. We must 
continue our long fight 
to seek justice in our 
communities, always. 
Housing remains a hu- 
man right. 


Israel Bayer is the Director 
of the International Net- 
work of Street Newspapers 
North America. You can 
subscribe to his column, 
“Everyone Deserves a Safe 
Place to Call Home” on 
Substack. 
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Nearly 5,000 students gathered at UC Berkeley on November 14 to begin the strike which comprises 48,000 student workers across all UC campuses. 


Sees 


Ian Castro 


This year’s biggest strike is by 48,000 academic workers 


UC Berkeley instructors, researchers, and post-docs across the University of California system are. 
striking for better wages and benefits in the largest academic workers’ strike in U.S. history. 


By Kenzo Esquivel 


Across the prestigious University 
of California system, tens of thou- 
sands of workers walked off the job 
last week for the nation’s largest strike 
of 2022, and the largest strike of aca- 
demic workers in U.S. history. 

The energy was palpable as nearly 
5,000 academic workers gathered at 
UC Berkeley’s campus November 14 
to launch our strike. Any last-minute 
worries dissolved as I stepped onto 
campus and heard my colleagues, 
strike captains, undergraduate 
students, and community members 
chanting, “48,000 workers strong, we 
can fight all day long!” 

Over the first week of our strike we 
shut down classes and lab operations, 
and felt the solidarity from Teamsters 
drivers and building trades work- 
ers who honored our 5 a.m. pickets, 
marched with our students to the 
university president’s mansion, and 
showed the UC just how 
organized we are—and 
how ready we are to win 
big. 

From UC Davis down 
to UC San Diego, our four 
bargaining units—teach- 
ing assistants, student 
researchers, postdoctoral 
scholars, and academic 
researchers—are demand- 
ing that the UC bargain in 
good faith. 

In the midst of record 
high inflation and a state- 
wide housing crisis, we are 
demanding a living wage, 
sustainable transit benefits, § 
job security, and increased 
support for working 
parents and international 
scholars. 


Housing eats half 
our income 


What has led us to this 
powerful moment, where 
so many academic work- 


ers are striking together against ram- 
pant exploitation and inequity? 

According to United Auto Work- 
ers (UAW) membership surveys, 

92 percent of graduate workers and 
61 percent of postdocs report be- 

ing rent-burdened. That is, they are 
paying more than 30 percent of their 
monthly income on rent. In fact, the 
average graduate worker is spending 
more than half their gross income on 
housing costs. 

How would you make ends meet 
in this situation? Take out loans? Sell 
your blood plasma? At all 10 UC 
campuses, the stories are common- 
place—workers are living out of cars, 
couch-surfing, or forced to commute 
from hours away. Our demand here is 
straightforward: pay us enough to live 
where we work! 

The housing crisis in California 
has only accelerated over the last few 


years, and the growing mismatch 
between our stipends and living costs 


gave rise to a mid-contract wildcat 
strike that began at UC Santa Cruz in 
2020, aimed at winning a cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment. 

Our demand for a living wage, 
while simple, would represent a sea 
change in how the university treats 
the workers who perform the bulk of 
the research and teaching duties. 

Teaching assistants meet with 
students, provide mentorship, grade 
exams, and lead the majority of 
instruction. Researchers write grants 
that bring in millions of dollars of 
research funding, and do the bulk of 
the day-to-day research tasks. 

UC is not unique in this. Institutions 
of higher education and research have 
historically depended on the exploita- 
tion of legions of academic workers. 
Workers who don’t have access to 


generational wealth must rely on 
crowded living arrangements, credit 


card debt, or second and third jobs to 
make ends meet. 

As a public university, the UC 
system should be training the diverse 
academic workforce we need to tackle 
the enormous challenges of our gen- 
eration. 

Instead, the severe financial con- 
straints mean that many people 
are effectively driven out of higher 
education and careers in academia— 
especially scholars from marginalized 
groups, like workers of color, workers 
with disabilities, and single parents. 


Organizing got us here 


Teaching assistants at the UC first 
formed a union with UAW in the 
1990s. Over the next 20 years they 


UAW continues on page 12 


aw 


At Cal, students have gotten creative on the picket line, holding salsa dance classes, Cacerolazos, and bike pickets around campus. 


Staying warm and dry 101 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Ace Backwords 


EVERY homeless 
person is dealing with 
a completely unique 
situation: some live in 


_ tents, some live in cars, 


y 


some live in doorways, 
etc. So it’s hard to make 


* general statements that 


would work for every- 
one. I guess one univer- 
sal point is to try and 
stay as dry as possible 
(uh duh): yourself and 
your clothes, as well 


: as your sleeping gear. 
Because once your 


clothes and gear get 
wet, it may take weeks 
before you're able to dry 
them out, if you happen 
to be in the middle of 
one of those weeks-long 
storms.It seems like 
every year there'll be a 


- couple of oldtimers that 


don’t make it through 
the winter. Even ina 
moderate climate like 
the Bay Area, the tem- 
peratures can still get 
below freezing at times, 
and they die from hy- 
pothermia. What often 


-. happens is, their clothes 
~~ get wet, they end up 


in a doorway that isn’t 
fully protected from the 
rain, and end up soaked 
and shivering through- 
out the long night. And 
don’t make it to the 
morning. A lot of it is 


_ simply that old axiom: 


“An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of 


cure.” You have to stay 
on top of it. I relentlessly 
monitor the weather 
forecasts all winter to try 
and stay one step ahead 
of the rain and cold. 
Think of the weather as 
a worthy adversary that 
you have to battle every 
step of the way. Until 
you finally make it to 
the sunshine of spring. 

A good winter jacket 

is a high priority. Years 
ago a friend gave me 

a great down jack- 

et — which might be 
beyond the income of 
many homeless. But if 
at all possible, try to get 
a good jacket. Down 
jackets are especially 
handy, because not only 
are they very warm, 
they’re lightweight 

and very compact. As 
opposed to, say, having 
to lug around three ratty 
trench coats. Over the 
years that down jacket 
has gotten pretty beat 
up. I repair all the tears 
with duct tape. And the 
zipper is broke, so I seal 
it up by wearing another 
sweater on top of it. But 
I'm still wearing it. That 
thing is worth its weight 
in gold. 

A good pair of winter 
boots is also essential. 
Walking around in crap- 
py sneakers, it’s only 
a matter of time before 
your socks get wet, and 
once your socks get wet, 
they usually STAY wet 
for a long time. And 
lower your body tem- 
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perature appreciably. If 


I’m stuck wearing cheap 


shoes, I'll put plastic 
bags over my socks, in 
between my shoes, to at 
least give me one layer 
of defense against the 
rain. 

A good rain jacket is 
also essential. But I also 
like to keep a couple of 
cheap ponchos stashed 
in my backpack in case 
of emergency — they’re 
inexpensive (like five 
bucks) and take up little 
space in your pack. 

I’m also a big believer 
in gloves. You can get 
a pair for pretty cheap, 
and then cut off the 


finger parts of the gloves 


so you're able to use 
your hands. A scarf is 
really handy, too, it adds 
an extra layer of warmth 
and doesn’t take up 
much space when you 
stash it in your back- 
pack. 

As for clothes, like 
many street people I go 
for the “layered look.” 
On winter nights I’Il 
often be wearing five 
or six layers of shirts, 
sweaters and jackets. 
And a second pair of 
pants. And you can 
regulate your personal 
thermostat by putting 
on, or taking off, the var- 
ious layers. 

As for sleeping, I 
always make sure to use 
matting under my blan- 
kets—especially if I’m 
sleeping on cold, hard 
concrete—which can 


Clio Reese Sady 


As the weather changes, some tips for staying warm and dry on the street. 


turn into the equivalent 
of a block of ice over the 
course of the night. I like 


bage bags. And I dou- 
ble-bag and triple-bag 


dry, campers! 


a good thick piece of everything. Sometimes I 

cardboard, as well asaa even quadruple-bag. Ha 

piece of plastic matting ha. And ina pinch they Ace Backwords is a home- 
if I can get one. Another can be used as tarps. less writer and artist who 
essential for dealing Well, I could go on. lives in Berkeley, Califor- 
with the rain is gar- But you probably get nia. He posts his writing 


bage bags. Good, solid, 
heavy-duty black gar- 


my drift. Stay warm and 


on his blog, acebackwords- 
photos.wordpress.com. 


‘She gave me a big hug and some hot food and told me that it gets better’ 


Socia from page 5 


enough and any sane person will 
take a shower if it’s available. That is 
the one thing we don’t have in place 
for homeless people and it keeps a 
lot of people down and depressed 
and unable to move forward. Go for 


people to keep the Black man down, 
or the day she started screaming that 


Michelle Obama is really transgender 
and the president is gay. 

Usually I see her at night when I’m 
winding down to sleep, usually I’ve’ 
got a beer in my hand and I’m trying 


a couple of days without a shower, 
and see how it affects your health and 


_ self-esteem. See how long you can 


L, Cease 
4 


roll out of bed and go to work after 
sleeping outside in the cold without 
a hot shower to start your day. Watch 


“how people start to look at you with 


disgust and pity. 

Socia comes across as a luna- 
tic. Clearly she’s been abused and 
wronged by the system and her family 
and God knows who else since long 
before I was ever born. In her mind 
it’s still 1969 and Martin Luther King 
Jr. was just assassinated. She is vocal 
about her identity as a Black woman, 
and is angry at all white people for 
causing all the problems of the world. 
Usually I take this in stride. I can tell 
she’s mentally ill and old and broken, 
but sometimes it’s more than I can 


' handle and I’ve learned to just walk 


away while she’s in mid-sentence. 
Like the day she told me Magic John- 
son didn’t really have HIV, that it was 
all a conspiracy made up by us white 


to put myself to sleep. I’ve only sworn: 
off weed, I’m not an alcoholic. Yet. 
Usually she is sitting in the front seat 
of her van watching movies on her 
laptop about this time. We chat some 
and she asks me how my day was 
and gives me a hard time, telling me 
I don’t have any business being out 
here, like I have a choice at this point. 
Everything I’ve tried to do for her 
has blown up in my face. I bought her 
a bunch of pork from the butcher shop 
where I was working last fall with my 


discount and she started complaining, 


acting like I was stealing from her. - 
Then she got mad when the harbor ~ 
patrol rolled through and tried to run 
her off but didn’t say a word to me. I _ 


- think it’s because I was out walking 


the dog and my truck looked like any 
other vehicle parked in the lot, mean- 
while she’s out there having a tailgate 


Party, singing at the top of her lungs, 


cooking stew, smoking cigars and 
throwing shit around for the seagulls 
to eat. And somehow that’s all my 
fault. 


But she has moments of sanity. 
Like the day I came back to the lot all 
pissed off and cold and wet because 
one of the drunken idiots at the sailing 
club that I’d been hanging out at had 
caused us to capsize a boat and I went 
for a swim in the bay in my jeans and 
tennis shoes. Or one of the many other 
days I’ve been running around the 
parking lot crying and pissed off for 
no good reason other than I’m still in 
early sobriety with the weed and I’m 
sleeping in a car and I’m moody. And 
on this particular day she was sane 
and kind and gave me a big hug and 
some hot food and told me not to wor- 
ry that it gets better and that I can’t 
go runnin’ around crying every time 
some ignorant motherfucker crosses 
my path. She does have a point. 

That was the day I learned that she’s 
a recovering alcoholic and that she. 
spent several years weaning herself 
off the psych meds they put her on 
when she was institutionalized back 
in the early 2000s. She says she doesn’t 
go to meetings because she doesn’t 
need those 12-step fuckers and their 
white God bullshit anymore. I can’t 
argue too hard on this one. I have my 
own issues with those 12-step fuckers 
and their hateful God as well. I’m just 
quieter about it than she is. 

About a week after Socia gave me 


the key, my friend Malik’s first van 
broke down, which left him homeless 
and carless. That’s a whole new level. 
So I gave him a copy of the key and he 
had his van towed into the lot so he 
could still sleep in it and leave his dog 
while he hopped on a bus and went 

to work at the swap meet. I started 
working at the butcher shop and 
taking sailing lessons at the sailing 
club on the south end of the marina 
and Socia started cooking dinner for 
the three of us every night and for a 
minute I started thinking I was getting 
it together and that I was going to be 
Okay. 

And then it got cold and started 
raining and I got sick. And it kept 
raining. And raining. 

In the years since this story was writ- 
ten, Socia passed away. 


Martha Cast is a writer who has a BA in 
English from the University of Arizona. 
She has been intermittently homeless for 
the last six years. She wants to see the 
American people take collective action 

to stabilize the housing market, create a 
universal healthcare system and see that 
everyone has access to higher education 
and/or attaining jobs skills without incur-. 
ring outrageous debt. 
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Though drug use leads some people to prison, many are never offered treatment for addiction once incarcerated, Stephen writes. 


The failure of drug treatment in prisons 


The drug epidemic behind prison walls is just as severe as the epidemic in the outside world. 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Reginald Stephen 


I was one of the last people to speak 
with Rob about his disease of addic- 
tion and the depth of his despair less 
than 24 hours before he was found 
lifeless in his cell. 

Besides my own sense of failure 
in not recognizing the severity of 
his anguish, I believe the New York 
State Department of Corrections and 
Community Supervision (NYSDCCS) 
played a significant role in Rob’s un- 
timely death, as well as in many other 
overdoses, through its non-reactive, 
apathetic approach to the pervasive 
problem of substance abuse in correc- 
tional facilities. 

In November, the Centers for 
Disease and Control and Prevention 
reported deaths from drug overdoses 
topped 100,000 in America. In my 
prison, too, there have been numerous 
drug overdoses. In the nine months 
I’ve been here, at least two that I know 
of were fatal. 

There is never any official statement 
to the prison population when there is 
a death among us. The news of some- 
one’s passing is always unsettling but 
quickly morphs into gossip-inspired 
variations of the cause of death in 
prison, minimizing the death and the 
sacredness of life. Gossip is the most 
crass of coping mechanisms. : 

In my experience, the facility clergy 
fail to make themselves available for 
spiritual consolation, and religious 
services do not eulogize those who 
have passed on, depriving us of clo- 
sure. The deceased were part of this 
community; they were comrades and 
daily presences in our lives, and the 
emotional bonds had been painfully 
ripped asunder. 

A person’s history helps determine 
whether completion of an Alcohol 
Substance Abuse Treatment (ASAT) 
program is required prior to release. 
ASAT is provided to the incarcerated 


toward the end of the sentence. It is 
never provided at the beginning of the 
sentence when the newly incarcerated 
keenly suffer their failures, fears, iso- 
lation, and a seemingly insurmount- 
able dark future. Often, they succumb 
to the numbing escapism of drugs. 

I have a 16-year minimum sen- 
tence, and I have served 10 of those 
years. In all those years, my offender 
rehabilitation coordinator (ORC) has 
not once mentioned my drug history 
or inquired about my coping skills 


Men with significant 
sentences are not offered 
any substance use support 
services until the end of 
their sentences’ 


or whether I’m struggling currently. 

I have had three random urinalysis 
tests in 10 years, but otherwise have 
been left to my own devices concern- 
ing my addiction and recovery. For- 
tunately for me, I was determined to 
conquer my addiction when I arrived 
and have been clean and sober since 
the beginning of my confinement. 

I am one of the lucky ones. I have 
maintained my sobriety without the 
aid of drug treatment or support 
groups. Two factors are significant 
in the maintenance of my sobriety. 
The first is that I have addressed the 
traumas of my life to the point of no 
longer needing to medicate how I feel. 
The second is that I aged out of want- 
ing to party and get high. 

But I recognize Iam an anomaly 
here. The vast majority of the popula- 
tion are in their 20s or 30s, with grow- 
ing pains attached. Substance abuse is 
a chronic disease, and the incarcerated 
struggle with addiction in an environ- 
ment that intensifies cravings with- 


out the benefit of effective treatment 
options. 

Treatment needs should be assessed 
and, if needed, offered immediately 
upon entry into the NYSDCCS. After 
completion of ASAT or some treat- 
ment modality, regular follow-up 
should be provided. 

A significant portion of the pop- 
ulation has serious trauma and/or 
mental illness in their background. 
Men with significant sentences are 
not offered any substance-use support 
services until the end of their sentenc- 
es, and for some, treatment services 
are never offered due to their length 
of sentence. In those cases, addiction 
grows into a monstrous, self-consum- 
ing beast. 

There is not, at this point, any mech- 
anism for an individual to tell their 
counselor, clergy, medical profession- 
al, or anyone in authority that they are 
struggling with addiction and in need 
of help. 

There is also the specter of being 
penalized for the admission of active 
addiction or being interrogated about 
where the substance came from. There 
should be a “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” 
policy. 

Currently, no program exists to 
provide immediate help to a person 
in crisis. Narcotics Anonymous and 
Alcoholics Anonymous programs are 
here, but the waiting list is long and 
the bureaucratic process discourages 
honest self-disclosure. 

We are experiencing an epidemic of 
psychotic episodes due to the con- 
sumption of synthetic marijuana. In 
prison parlance, we refer to so-and- 
so as having an “epi,” or episode. 
Usually, an “epi” creates a medical 
emergency. The person is taken away 
in handcuffs or on a stretcher and 
returns in a day or two to continue 
their addiction. Opioids laced with 
fentanyl are as pervasive and deadly 
of a problem here as they are in the 
street. Sometimes men die as a result 
of consuming synthetic marijuana. 


I don’t have the solution to addic- 
tion, but what is clear is that addiction 
is a disease of the body, mind, and 
soul. Voluntary disclosure of active 
addiction should be encouraged 
and comprehensive treatment units 
should be created for the incarcer- 
ated to address addiction and the 
underlying trauma and pathology. 
Failure to address substance abuse in 
a comprehensive manner ensures that 
recidivism will be an ongoing feature 
of crime and punishment. 

My own struggles with addiction | 
have kept me in institutions, jails, and 
prisons for a significant portion of my 
life. Rob’s struggles took his life. We 
are asking for help. 


This story was originally published by the 
Prison Journalism Project (PJP), an inde- 
pendent news outlet that trains incarcer- 
ated writers to be journalists, so they can 


participate in the dialogue about criminal ~™ 


justice reform. Reginald Stephen is a writ- 
er who is incarcerated in New York. 
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: Across 


1. The end of a pencil 


‘5, 90s hearthrob band (Abbr.) 


8. Image editing option 

12. Destructive 2017 hurricane 

13. Causes of great distress 
_ 15. Used for climbing or tying knots 
" 16. Native Hawaiian celebration 

17. Sherlock’s sister 

18. Warning 

19. North of Berkeley 


_ 21. What six-packs are composed of 


22. Feral pet 
23. One way to get there 


- 25. Town north of Berkeley 


30. Encourages 

33. Host Glass 

34. Type of milk 

36. Opening in an organ 

38. Maroon 5 song 

AQ. Before “athalon” or “ceratops” 
41. Mattress size 


10) Vapor 


44. Illness discussed in health class (Abbr.) 


45. Leaving time (Abbr.) 
46. Bert’s partner 

48. North of Berkeley 
52. Wooden stake 

54. __ Hustle 


. 55. A British goodbye 
58. Town north of Berkeley 


64. Dissident political slogan 
65. Higgins of Hellraiser 

66. Film genre 

67. Coffin cloth 


68. Streaming service 
69. Arm bone 

70. Grain holder 

71. Long fish 

72. Sharp remark 


Down 


1. Shiny smooth fabric 

2. Not false 

3. Ukranian city 

4. Lomb’s partner 

5. A loud noise 

6. Nostril contents 

7. Under 

8. Frontiersman Davy 

9. Capital of Italy, in Italy 
10. Precedes air or door 
11. Writing utensils 

13. Japanese meal in a box 


14. Actress Lathan of Love & Basketball 


20. Seussian character, Sam 


(eats green eggs and ham) 
24, Pounds (Abbr.) 

25. Tire adornments 

26. Angry 

27. Heist 


28. Last word in the classist phrase: 


ny 


“The haves and have _____ 
29. ___ Vader 

31. Thrown in, in despair 
32. Strike down 

35. What the moon controls 
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47. Choose, officially 
49, One who pushes back against norms 
50. Vehicle 
51. Seventh planet from the sun 


53. Singer Goulding 


55. Sounds of certain dancing shoes 


56. Popular berry 
57. Opposite of short 


59. Nigerian-British singer 


60. Having to do with one’s mouth 


61. Famous musical city (Abbr.) 


62. Containers for cookies 


63. Periods of time 


37. Common conjunction (plural) 


39. City north of Berkeley 
43, Athlete Hamm 


-- December horoscopes 


- By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: The horoscopes listed below 
will be manifested through my skill of 
divination which will involve the usage 


:we--of my oracle cards. It is your journey, and 


Vs 


it is up to you to create the paths needed. 
to survive this capitalist and colonialist 
world we all live in, and to thrive in a new 


.. world outside these systems of oppression. 
Have a wonderful month and don’t give in 


- to consumerism! Burn Capitalism and its 
institutions to the ground! 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): Your 
vessel is the holy place where the 
truth lies within. There within the 


Z.-»vessel is the flame that is blessed with 


righteous rage. You have reached a 


’: breaking point in your life. To heal 


your spirit is to destroy the very thing 
that is causing unending greed and 
suffering. This is the beginning of an- 


*~enihilation. Annihilating the colonizer, 


the one that eats your spirit. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): Believe 


in the impossible now! Anything can 
- - be possible. Think outside of the box. 


This might involve being with your 
family this winter season. There might 


be some sacrifices you need to make 
in order to move forward in life. This 


is a time for ancestral healing, and it 
involves stepping out of your comfort 
zone. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): This is 
a good time to relax and listen to your 
body. The end of a tough cycle is ap- 
proaching. This moment of relaxation 
will help you reflect and look at the 
bigger picture of your struggles. There 
may be things you are currently trying 
to avoid, and you need to face them 
now. Be bold and courageous about 
your expression and boundaries. Have 
faith in yourself. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): This 
month is the best time to receive wis- 
dom from your elders. Provide love 
for your people. Fuck the expectations 
around gender and go wild with it. 
Nothing is set in stone; the journey is 
fluid. Arrogance is a violent strain on 
your spirit, it causes harm to you and 
the people it compares you with. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): What do 
you need to release into the universe 
this month? That is the biggest ques- 
tion. What do you need in the rela- 
tionships that you’re a part of right 
now? Love comes in many forms. This 
is a way that you can move forward 
from here on out. It’s all about adapt- 
ing to change and growth. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): 
Think about the things that you're 
looking forward to enjoying this 


winter. You are fearless and you can 
do almost anything you can set your 
mind and spirit to. Being clever is a 
way to navigate this path. Have faith 
in yourself. 


Libra (September 23 to October 22): 
Self-expression is the way to live your 
life. You may be experiencing conflict 
with your mental health. Go through 
the day at your own pace. Slow down. 
You are magic that shines like the 
North Star. You will find beauty in un- 
derstanding how to move through the 
colonized world with resilience and 
unapologetic love for oneself. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 
22): You are amazing and don’t you 
forget that. Show the world the real 
you. Don’t be afraid to embrace your 
true self. Do what you can to soothe 
yourself this month. You have a 
warrior spirit that is not to be messed 
with. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to 
December 21): Your fears are lessons 
that you can feel. Whenever you are 
afraid, something needs to be ad- 
dressed. Your existence feels beautiful 
yet terrifying at the same time. You 
are beautiful. Don’t’ be afraid to be 
beautiful by just simply existing. Be 
creative about your struggle. 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 
19): There will be a lot of changes in 
your life this winter. Spend time with 


your family, friends, and loved ones 
as much as you can. Be with your 
community. Your ancestral strength 
is within you, let it grow and radiate 
with liberation. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 
18): This is a time where you and 
loved ones will be blessed with a 
sense of community. Being with the 
people that you grew up with and 
that you can trust is an essential part 
of building connections. Survival can 
be stressful. You deserve relaxation. 
You are good enough. These times are 
scary, yet you will survive this world. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
There’s always room for creating 
balance in your life. Take your time 
as much as you like. This month is all 
about new beginnings and embrac- 
ing love into your life. It might be 
overwhelming and terrifying at first. 
Creating balance will make you feel at 
home once more. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you're interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR! DECEMBER 


RESOURCES AND COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE BAY AREA 


ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


SAT, DEC 3% 


Labor Community Solidarity Rally 
UC UAW 

All workers join in to create a unit- 
ed front with striking UC academic 
workers. COLA and housing for all! 
Sproul Plaza, UC Berkeley 
12PM-1:30PM 


Ew oe 


The Roosevelt Middle School All 
Stars & Alumni Band @ Youth Spirit 
Artworks 

Alternating Currents-The Albany Bulb 
Event Series 

Led by the inimitable Randy Porter, 
music director, composer, musician 
and educator—with guest artist 
Christopher Lowell Clarke. The band 
featuring current all stars and alums 
will present an eclectic range of con- 
temporary tunes and jazz standards 
in a convivial outdoor setting. In the 
event of rain, the show will move to 
the following week, Sunday, Decem- 
ber 11 at 3:15 pm. 

1740 Alcatraz Ave, Berkeley 

3:15-4:45 PM 


Remember the dead, fi ight for the 
living 

Mission defence SF 

An invitation: we will be holding a 
community vigil and healing space 
in solidarity with survivors, missing 
and murdered Black and Indigenous 
women and children, sex workers, 
and those targeted by queerphobic 
and transphobic violence. Come 
connect with others resisting sexual 
and gendered violence in the Mission 
District and the larger Bay Area. 
24th St. Plaza, San Francisco 

6PM 


Ue 


Gender marker and name change 
clinic 

Alameda County Library 

We are hosting a virtual gender 
marker and name change clinic with 
Bay Area Legal Aid to support trans 
and gender non-conforming folks! Get 
help from attorneys and volunteers 
with completing name and gender 
marker change court paperwork 

and updating identity documents. 
Please email probono@baylegal.org to 
reserve your spot as space is limited! 
Help will be provided one-on-one via 
Zoom. Limited in-person computer 
access is available at the San Lorenzo 
library. 

Reserve your place online: bit.ly/3zzgRI3 
1:00-6:00 PM 


i Ce 
Thursday Night Panther Prowl 
Panther Skate Plaza 

We host a free, family-friendly event 
every Thursday night at the DeFre- 
mery Park basketball courts. It’s an 
official Oakland Parks & Rec program 
where the community comes togeth- 
er to skate in a safe, supportive, and 
inclusive environment. There is a 
rotation of live DJs from the commu- 
nity providing the music, and snacks 
and drinks are provided by members | 
of the community to share with all at 


no cost. 

DeFremery Park: 1651 Adeline Street, 
Oakland 

6-9PM 


ae 
Comedians with criminal records 
HellaFunny 

Crime is no laughing matter in San 
Francisco... unless it’s HellaFunny’s 
Comedians with Criminal Records - a 
unique showcase of some of the Bay 
Area’s top professional comics who’ve 
had a bit of trouble with the law in 

the past, but have hilarious stories 

to share with you because of it. Each 
week is a new handpicked lineup of 
top local comics (along with some 
visiting special guests) 

Broadway Studios Venue: 435 Broadway, 
San Francisco 

7:00 PM 

Tickets $10 


eet DEE NG 


Wood Street Christmas party 

Wood Street Commons 

Come join Wood Street’s annual 
Christmas party! There will be a 
dessert potluck, so feel free to bring 

a sweet dish to share. There will also 
be music, an open bar, and Christmas 
tree decorating. Donations are appre- 
ciated, so bring cash tips for the bar- 


tenders if you can. And don’t forget to . 


bring an ornament to put on the tree! 
Wood Street Commons: 1707 Wood Street 


4:00-7:00 PM 


Panel discussion: Hookers in the 
House of the Lord 

The US PROStitutes Collective 

Join us to view historic film clips 

of the 1982 English Collective of 
Prostitutes’ occupation of the Church 
of Holy Cross, followed by a panel 
discussion. More women, particularly 
mothers are going into sex work to 
feed their children. Some then lose 
custody because they are falsely 
labeled unfit moms, particularly 
women of color. Mother-led 
campaigns are opposing this injustice. 
St. Francis Lutheran Church: 152 Church 
Street, San Francisco 

2:00-3:30PM 


Le ON eee 


Oakland Public Works Committee 
meeting 

Public meeting 

The City of Oakland Public Works 
Committee—a sub-committee of 

the city council that discuss matters 
related to public works, and schedules 
items for the full council—will meet 
to discuss the possibility of enacting 
“safe work zones” around city work- 
ers during encampment sweeps. If 
passed, encampment residents, advo- 
cates, and others would be at risk of 
arrest. if they enter the zones. Sign up 
to make a public comment or just tune 
in to listen. 

This meeting will take place on zoom. — 
Check the City of Oakland’s calendar for 


public meetings closer to the 12th for the be 


zoom link: 
oakland.legistar.com/Calendar.aspx 
10:30 AM : 


WED, DEC |\4+ 


Downtown Holiday Festival 
Richmond Main Street and East Bay 
Center for the Performing Arts 

We invite families from the Iron Tri- 
angle and surrounding communities 
to participate in a unique holiday cel- 
ebration complete with festive music, 
“A Richmond Nutcracker” perfor- 
mances, goodiebag giveaways, and a 
memorable visit from Santa Claus. 
339 11th Street 

4:00-8:00 PM 


THU, DEC |S 
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Slay Bells 

Access Reproductive Justice 

A festive night of drag, dancing, and 
fundraising for abortion access in 
California! With your sliding scale 
ticket, you'll enjoy an evening of mu- 


Venus in Cancer. Our program and 
featured performances will take place 
on El Rio’s outdoor patio. 

El Rio: 3158 Mission St, San Francisco 
5:00-8:00 PM 

Tickets will be sold on a sliding scale and 
nobody will be turned away for lack of 


funds. 
$0-$100 
geo BSC 


Winter care village 

Punks With Lunch and Rogers and 
Rosewater 

Come receive resources and services 
at our winter care village! We will 
have clothes, harm reduction supplies, 
hot food, haircuts, and more. We are 
looking for partner organizations to 
contribute to our care village. In par- 
ticular, we are looking for folks who 
can contribute haircuts for femme 
textured hair, hot food, veterinary 
services, and chair massage, as well 
as a DJ to spin dope tunes, and an 
acupuncturist. If you are interested in 
contributing, send an email to punk- 
swithlunch@gmail.com 

Grove Shafter Park, Oakland 

11:00 AM-4:00 PM 


Bo Be VES ae 


Free brunch on Christmas Eve 

GLIDE Memorial Church 

Joe Betz and San Francisco’s House 

of Prime Rib will provide prime rib 
and all the sides for GLIDE’s popular, 
mouthwatering Christmas Eve Brunch 
served to as many as 2,000 guests in 
the outdoor-tented dining room. 

330 Ellis St, San Francisco 

11:00 AM - 1:00 PM 


eee 


Free meal on Christmas Day 

GLIDE Memorial Church 

Glide Memorial Church’s rousing 
Christmas Celebrations will take 
place on Christmas Day with Minis- 
ter of Celebration Marvin K. White 
and members of the world-renowned 
Glide Ensemble and The Change 
Band. Nearly 2,500 Christmas meals of 
ham, turkey and all the fixings. 

330 Ellis St, San Francisco 

9:00 AM - 1:00 PM 


oe ee at & 8PM | 
— Location #2: University & 9th, Berkeley, 
CAC on Thursdays at 6-8 PM 


RECURRING EVENTS 
: AND RESOURCES 


General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & iymene: sup- 
plies, haircuts, footwashing, massage, 


/ podiatry, housing resources 3 
_ First Presbyterian Church Courtyard 


(2407 Dana St., Berkeley, CA) 


Tuesdays @ 6g0-8PM 


‘Street Medicine Team 

Berkeley Free Clinic / 
_ HIV and Hep ( C rapid testing, a : 

_ STi testing, flu or harm 
__ reduction, wound care _ | 
Berkeley Free Clinic (23391 Durant Ave, 
ee oS 
sic, fine art, pro-abortion clothing, and__y a 
handmade clothing for purchase from __ 


: Curbside Care Clinic 
_ West Oakland Punks With Lunch 


Rain, Shine, Covid-19, or Smoke, __ 

we will always be there. Grab some 

food, narcan, syringes, hygiene (basic 

& menstrual), dog food, masks, and 

hand sanitizer! 

Fixed location #1: 5th and Filbert @ West 
Oakland BART on Thursdays at 6-8PM Ss 
Fixed location #2: 35th and Peralta every ... ° 
Ist and 3rd Sunday at 3:30-5:30 PM 


Women & Children’s Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, childcare, health & hy- 
giene supplies, haircuts, footwashing, “* 
nail painting, housing resources 

LIFE Adventist Church (2236 Parker St., 
Berkeley, CA) 

Mondays at 6-9 PM 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) Clinic 


The Suitcase Clinic os 
Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, massage, needle exchange, rec- 


reation, counseling, housing resources 


- St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (2300 


Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA) 
Mondays at 6-9 PM 


Sliding Scale Cafe 

POOR Magazine 

Radical redistribution of fresh foods, 
healthy meals, supplies, and resources,..« 
to our community, rain or shine 

8032 MacArthur Blvd, Oakland 

Thursdays 12-1PM 


Free Food and Supply Distribution 
East Oakland Collective 

Come get free produce, dry goods, 
and catered meals from our food dis- ~ 
tro team. First come first served. 

7800 MacArthur Blvd, Oakland 

Tuesdays and Thursdays 11AM-1PM 


CBee 


California—Gov. Newsom 

releases frozen homeless 

‘: funds as cities promise to 
do better 


Two weeks after withholding $1 billion in home- 
lessness funding over lackluster local plans, Gov. 
~™ Gavin Newsom announced Friday that most cities 
and counties would get the funds as early as next 
week anyway—as long as in the next round, they 
_. commit to more aggressive plans to reduce street 
-- homelessness, Cal Matters reports. 

Newsom temporarily withheld $1 billion in 
funding that he had previously promised Califor- 
nia cities, saying their plans to address homeless- 
ness with the state funding were too complacent. 
The plans, altogether, promised to reduce visible 
street homelessness by 2 percent between 2020 
and 2024, or 2,000 fewer people statewide—which 
Newsom called “simply unacceptable.” Cities 
.. retorted that the Newsom administration sent 

" conflicting signals—and that state lawmakers had 
inadvertently given them a financial motive to 
lowball their goals. 


Oakland, CA—Judge allows Oakland 
eviction moratorium to stand, for 
now 


~: A federal judge has denied an initial attempt by 

~ landlords to strike down Oakland and Alameda 
County’s eviction moratoriums, meaning the 
bans on removing tenants from their housing will 
remain in effect while a court case considering the 
policies’ constitutionality continues, The Oakland- 
side reports. 

Judge Laurel Beeler’s order is a significant step 

in a lawsuit filed by a group of rental property 
__ owners in March. The landlords argue that the 
» city and county COVID-19 eviction bans, in place 
since March 2020, constitute an illegal “taking” of 
private property by the government and violate 
state law. 


Portland, OR— Council votes to 
*“open sanctioned encampments, then 
enforce ban on ‘public camping’ 

.. elsewhere 


Portland City Council has voted to approve a 
plan to create mass outdoor homeless encamp- 
ments across the city and then ban unsheltered 
~,..homelessness elsewhere, the Portland Mercury 
reports. The initial proposal aimed to create up to 
three. “designated camping sites” with space to 
hold up to 500 people in unidentified locations. 
Those wouldn’t be created before the city secured 
.- funding for the camps, which it currently does 
not have. Under the proposal, once those camps 
are open, the city would start enforcing a ban 
on camping in public spaces. If people decline 
to vacate public property, they will be subject to 
criminal penalties. However, the proposal requests 
funding and support from the Multnomah County 
~ «District Attorneys’ office to create a diversion court 
to keep those charged out of jail. 


- Sacramento, CA—County commits to 
building biggest-ever shelter 


Sacramento County will spend at least $40 mil- 
lion in federal dollars to open a homeless shelter 

in North Highlands for 250 people—the largest it 
has ever opened, the Sacramento Bee reports. The 
cost includes $23 million for purchasing the 13-acre 
__ property, and $17 million for construction, which 
“: was unanimously approved by the Board of Super- 
visors. The Watt Avenue shelter will include 140 
tiny homes inside a warehouse, and 50 safe park- 
ing spots as well as restrooms, security, showers, 
storage, and medical services. 
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Tan Castro 


Thousands of students have been striking since the beginning of September across every UC campus. 


‘Progress has been made faster since our strike began’ 


UAW from page 7 


were joined first by postdocs 
(2008), then by academic re- 
searchers (2018), and finally last 
year by the 17,000-worker-strong 
Student Researchers United 
(SRU). Over the past couple de- 
cades, our contracts dramatically 
raised standards for ourselves 
and academic workers across the 
country. 

In many ways, the 2021 fight 
for recognition of SRU was a trial 
run for this strike. The SRU cam- 
paign began modestly with the 
creation of departmental organiz- 
ing committees in the first days 
of the pandemic. We built super- 
majority support for unionization 
and ultimately won recognition— 
over the university’s bitter objec- 
tions—through a supermajority 
strike authorization vote. 

The success of the mass strike 
threat showed how we could 
escalate on the issues common to 
academic workers across all the 
campuses. 

Over the past year, our unions 
have become a force to be reck- 
oned with. During months of 
UC’s unlawful and bad faith bar- 


gaining, we spent hours mapping 
campus departments and labs, 
identifying and training work- 
place leaders, creating organizing 
committees in every department, 
and training our co-workers on 
how to have organizing conver- 
sations and how to mobilize on a 
large scale. Together, we achieved 
overwhelmingly successful 

strike authorization votes in four 
bargaining units simultaneous- 
ly. Altogether, 36,000 workers 
voted and 98 percent voted to 
strike. And since September, we 
have trained hundreds of strike 
captains, picket shift leaders, and 
strike assistance counselors at 
each campus. 


Progress at the table 


Bargaining has been underway 
for nine months for three of the 
striking bargaining units, and 
well over a year for the fourth, 
postdocs. Already we have made 
some incredible gains: we’ve 
reached tentative agreements 
across our units on groundbreak- 
ing protections against harass- 
ment and discrimination along 


with workplace bullying. 

But progress has been faster 
since our strike began; the pres- 
sure of our massive actions across 
the state is creating palpable 
shifts in the tenor of negotia- 
tions. In just the last week, we’ve 
reached tentative agreements on 
workload protections for teaching 
assistants, a new immigration 
rights article for postdocs, a first- 
of-its-kind agreement on work-in- 
curred injury and illness for 
student researchers, and more! 

The university will undoubt- 
edly continue to object to our 
central demands. But with the 
four bargaining units aligned, our 
power has never been greater. 
You can support our movement 
through our hardship fund at 
givebutter.com/uc-uaw, and find 
more at fairUCnow.org. 


This story was originally published 
by Labor Notes. Kenzo Esquivel 1s 
a head steward of UAW Local 2865 
and a graduate student researcher 
in the department of environmental 
science, policy, and management at 
UC Berkeley. 


T think what theyre contemplating is a violation 


to threats or actions 
against workers, includ- 
ing by making arrests. 


said the district attorney 
never brought charges 
in that case. 


Safe work from page 4 firm Siegel, Yee, Brunner 
& Mehta. | 
unhoused,” she said in The city recently set- 
an email. Casanova said _ tled a lawsuit brought 
SEIU 1021 has been ask- by a group of unhoused 


ing the city to be more 
responsive to issues of 
worker safety and wants 
the administration “to 
work more collabora- 
tively” with the union. 

But a lawyer who 
represents unhoused 
people in the East Bay 
believes the work-zone 
policy is unconstitution- 
al. 

“I think what they’re 
contemplating is a 
violation of the rights 
of people experiencing 
homelessness and a 
violation of the First 
Amendment rights of 
people who’ve made it a 
point to hold public offi- 
cials accountable during 
these sweeps,” said Emi- 
lyRose Johns of from the 


people represented 
by Johns’ firm, which 
alleged that the city 
acted illegally during 
encampment closures, 
including by OPW 
destroying and losing 
residents’ belongings. 
Under the settlement, 
the city was required 
to pay the homeless 
residents $250,000 and 
make changes to how 
they conduct closures 
and store possessions. 
“Of course we don’t 
learn about any of that 
unless people can be 
there to observe,” Johns 
said. She said workers 
can already put up 
cones around work sites, 
and police already have 
the power to respond 


One of the cases refer- 
enced in the staff report, 
where a Wood Street 
resident allegedly spat 
at a worker and threw 
something at a city 
vehicle, resulted in the 
controversial arrest and 
tasing of the man. Johns 


This story originally ap- 
peared in The Oaklandside, 
where Natalie Orenstein 
covers housing and home- 
lessness. 
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